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A LONG BUT NECESSARY PROCESS 


ISCUSSING the publication of books of poetry in our last issue, we 
stated that publishers need a new courage and a new policy. 
The point then made was that they have predominantly issued works 
that regarded a fine art as a private exercise rather than a universal and 
public function. It is obvious that the field of readers of such work 
became more and more restricted and the complaint that poetry “does 
not sell” inevitably was intensified and justly. However the wise mer- 
chandiser does not give up a potential market on his first failure. If 
he fails because he has not correctly gauged public demand, then a new 
stock-taking follows and new production is brought into closer con- 
formity with that demand. 

For many years now the majority of published poetry has been 
leftist—not necessarily in any political or philosophic sense of the word 
(although there, too, has been a strong trend in this direction), but 
leftist in the literary sense. Very much of this tendency has been 
due to a desire, rightly conceived, to break away from practices which 
stifled both originality and spontaneity. Experimentation which en- 
sued was unquestionably a healthy move but in the hue and cry that 
came on its heels many very essential truths were missed. The fact, 
for instance, that originality is not necessarily synonymous with eccen- 
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tricity was overlooked. Again the fact that the how of expression 
properly must take a minor role in comparison to what the poet has to 
say. An ultra-modern arrangement of words in a certain typographi- 
cal pattern (or lack of pattern) which is only visibly that of poetry did 
not successfully disguise the fact that when the work was carefully 
analyzed, the meaning decoded and the inner poetic concept examined, 
the author basically had nothing to say or said what was trivial or obvi- 
ous. Or, on the other hand, if the message did have significance it was 
so couched that only the initiate could arrive at its proper understand- 
ing. The schools that sported in the wake of the sounder experimenters 
too frequently imitated the worst rather than the best and most suc- 
cessful features and, since quasi-authoritative critical judgments were 
overly sympathetic to new trends, enthusiasm became both promiscuous 
and a matter of keeping in the swim. 

To the general poetry reading public, however, what was actually 
under way lacked any great importance. Shop talk is seldom interest- 
ing save to fellow craftsmen. That public is primarily interested in the 
appeal a work has and not in the abstract processes which produced it. 
The poetry reader very likely was not opposed to innovations but at 
the same time he did not seek innovation for its own sake. And when 
he found that this was all he was offered, he balked. 

What we maintain he wanted (and continues to want) is poetry 
that he could recognize as such. Examination of book after book 
coming from the press disillusioned him to the point where he was 
forced to the conclusion that the poetry of today held nothing for 
him and that he either must cease to read modernly-written poetry or 
fall back on those works tested and approved by the verdict of genera- 
tions. Yet at the same time there are actually many today writing the 
poetry he could appreciate and enjoy. The tragedy for him and for 
them was the lack of rapprochement. The avenues between these poets 
and these readers were either blocked or clogged. Disillusionment has 
worked serious losses in both cases—readers lost to poetry and poets 
minus that audience which would stimulate them to write more and 
even better poetry. The situation can be corrected, of course, but the 
process must be a long one. A re-education of a potential poetry read- 
ing public is needed and this cannot be achieved overnight. A new 
encouragement must be given those poets who are concerned with the 
fundamentals of poetry without ignoring the lessons which a modern 
day can teach. This, too, cannot be achieved overnight. Meanwhile 
if there must be an apologia for this magazine, it lies in an attempt at 
this re-education and this encouragement. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE LAMB 


The eagle soaring overhead 
Sees the lamb and swoops and springs, 
With lightning talons bloody red 
Beneath his thundercloud of wings. 


Here is another sacrifice 
Typical of the horror hurled 

On countless lambs from ruthless skies 
Across the surface of the world. 


And on a Lamb that rose, when slain 
By eagles of the Roman brood, 
To life more strong than death or pain 
And love more radiant than blood. 
FREDERICK A. WRIGHT. 


BIRDS GO BY 


I am preoccupied with birds 
Because their moving lifts like words 


Elusive to the groping sense 
That craves an anguished eloquence. 


The curving wing against the sky 
Is memory that will not die. 


The clean long line of winter flight 
Is arithmetical delight, 


While birds that plummet from the blue 
Wind-singing ranges that they knew 


Scatter like a silver shower 
A crystal music on the hour 


Until the mind awakes to speech 
It did not ever dream to reach. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE LORD 


Innocence never lost and innocence restored— 
These two go up the mountains of the Lord, 
And I address them glowing and intense: 
Under the auspices of innocence 

What amid holy places did you see? 

And the untarnished spirit answered me: 


I saw a City gleaming on a hill 

And one triumphant road divined its site, 
I saw a Fire no storm could ever still 
Feeding upon the branches of delight. 


I heard a Harp pluck its own serenade, 

I drank the living Water from cool streams, 

I breathed the Wind that blows far down earth’s shade 
The scent of petals from eternal dreams. 


Tables were spread on greensward and in grove 
With bread the angels covet from afar. 

I walked beneath the shadow of a Dove 
Who made a marriage with a Morningstar. 


Then I went upward where the summits glisten 
Lighted by love the unconsuming flame. 

I heard a Voice and when I stopped to listen 

It was the Bridegroom’s voice and called my name. 


I questioned innocence renewed by grace: 
What did you see on hills beatified? 
What voices heard you in the holy place? 
With words of light the penitent replied: 


Under the night’s impenetrable cover 
Wherein I walked beset by many fears, 
I saw the radiant face of Christ the Lover 
And It was wet with tears. 
JESSICA POWERS. 








BEWARE EVENTS P 


Beware events whose fangs of flame must stand 
Within your flesh to reach for fruit of grace: 
Shake out the dust of prayer upon the land 
And beat about the corners of black space 
While yet the landscapes rise on elbows and af 
The breath of continents is on your face. 

OSCAR WILLIAMS. 





TO A WATER OUSEL 


Never by channels of quiet 
Blurs the grey whisk of your wing, 
Flash in the form of a bird! 
Only where waters at riot d 
Swirl in swift torrents that spring 
Snow-born, your piping is heard. 


River-enchantment is on you, 
Keeping your heartbeats in bond, 
Harps of the spray hold you thrall; 
Else what wild spirit has drawn you ] 
Here to these heights and beyond i 
Where the cold cataracts call? 4 


Never a road but the river 7 
Yields any lure to your flight; 
Vainly the winds call away. 
Willows aslant and aquiver 
Lattice your track of delight; 
Pebbles lie cool for your play. 


Rapt, I have watched you at revel 
Many a reverie long, "4 
Chasing your shade in the stream, 
Racing the riffles in level 
Arrowy flight, and your song 
Gripping my soul like a dream. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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LEAVE HER HAIR LONG 


Leave her hair long, 

Long enough to flow between your fingers. 
Flaxen thread so thin and smooth and strong 
Was never spun to match the hair of children; 
No silk like this lies in a wrapped cocoon; 
No fabric like her hair was ever woven 

To catch the yellow sun, the gleaming moon, 
All yours to handle night and morning. 


Lay the shears down. 
No touch will haunt the fingers of a woman, 
No memory of curtains or a gown, 
When years have left her passionless and quiet, 
Like hair she used to part in equal strands 
To prison with a length of scarlet ribbon, 
Yet, soft as water, flowed between her hands. 
JOY HAUSMANN. 


GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Far down the beach, wearing amber glasses 

And little besides, only half awake, 

Hot in the sun, watching the pattern 

Of waves rushing up, hissing as they break; 

Cool sweep of wind across the salt marshes, 

Shrill cry of gull signaling to me, 

Someone is coming through the sedge grasses 

Over the dunes—no one I can see, 

No one I hear—but no longer lonely, 

I am less a pagan, worshipping the sun; 

It becomes important I review with candor 

Some things I did, and much I haven’t done. 

Lost, save to thought, sand through my fingers, 

I sit and dream of work I shall begin, 

Until the presence shrieks a silent warning, 

And I run for my life as the tide rushes in. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 














TETE-A-TETE 


Here is the bread and here the wine; 
The silver laid in shining row, 

And welcome for you in this .room, 
You well and truly know. 


And here unseen are other things 

Awaiting but your word, a touch; 

(More than a word would break the spell, 
More than a gesture be too much) : 


Love’s bread, that you have never broken: 
Love’s name, that you have never spoken .. . 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 


RETREAT 


The anxious heart pressed to the breast 

Of earth shall know a quietness. 

The restless heart find rest and sleep . 
Where waters flow cool, still and deep, A 
And quietude will sure abide 

In the green wood where wild things hide. 


So I, who knew my own defeat, 
Fled to the forest for retreat 

And felt defeat was very small 
Beside such trees which great and tall 
Had grown within a century’s span 
Ten times more tall than any man. B 


The shadows black within the wood . 
Were quiet and the quiet good, 
And solitude turned into peace 
More winged than a bird’s release, 
So suddenly my foe disaster 
Found me its certain master. 
BARBARA BROOKE RAWLINS. 
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ARMOR 


There was never once you said 
“Good-night,” 
That my heart did not echo, 
“Good-bye.” 
And the echoing good-byes 
Were stars shattering 
In night-black waters, 
And each small death 
Was a silver link in mail 
That shall hold me armored 
When it shall be “Good-bye” 
At last. 

MARY DRAGONETTI. 


DRAMA OF DRAMAS 


Act I 
The Lover visits His beloved in her upper room. 
He tells her of His love, that soon she will be freed 
Out of the bondage troublesome 
Of Death, whom He will slay. 
She sets before Him wine and bread, 
He takes the grape’s pressed lymph, the wheat’s crushed seed: 
“This is My Body given away, 
This is My Blood most freely shed— 
Be not troubled, I have overcome.” 
Taking What was bread, What was wine, 
The Vine and branches intertwine 
As have embraced no other wedded bride and groom. 


Act II 


The beloved goes to see her Lover fight with Death. 
His muscles tense and naked grapple with the foe, 
The while her soul, uncomforted, 

Sees Life and Death in pain. 

Like bread His Flesh, like wine His Blood, 

He tells her of His love in His last throe: 

“This is My Body which is slain, 
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This is My Blood, the saving Flood— 

Be glad, My love, it is consummated.” 

Clasping this her Bread, this her Wine, 

Her arms about her Love entwine 

And wait in sweet communion His returning breath. 





Act III ‘ 
The Lover and His dear beloved in their House abide. 
From dawn to dusk they keep a love-feast all alone; 
For Death, the vanquished, cannot rend 
: This spotless board and bed. 
Wine of the vine, grain of the plain, 
She sets before Him, which He makes His own: 
“This is My Body that was bled, 
This is My Blood not shed in vain— 
Beloved, I am with you till the end.” 
Taking What was bread, What was wine, 
The Vine and branches interwine 
As have embraced no other bridegroom and his bride. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


GRANDFATHER WAS A HUSBANDMAN 


He hated city ways. 

He could not understand 
why ninety was too old 
to battle with the land. 


We had a window box 

and oftentimes we found 

him making a garden in 

that handkerchief of ground, d 


Watching a tender sprout— 
a leaf—the spindling birth 
of buds... today we gave 
a husbandman to earth! 
ALMA L. GRAY. 
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THE BUILDER 


They built him towers standing tall 

Upon a bluff 

And said they were the tallest things they knew. 
But not enough 


For him were shafts of stone that split 
The seeming blue. 

He smiled upon their wilful whimsy while 
He loved and knew 


The tower he could build the day 
When grace should blow 
The fury in his sinews, fan the fire— 


When he would go 


And lose himself in Whiteness, learn 
The artless art 

That put beatitude of loneliness 
Within his heart 


All years since he had been a boy 

With sunburned feet 

Upon a country road, seen dawn come up, 
The meadow sweet 


With sudden song and dreams that lay 

Around the bend— 

(Perhaps just where the world was, and the heights 
Soared without end?) 


But he was wiser now. He knew 

The rightful way. 

Truth hungered for possession. Lesser loves 
Had had their day. 


Somehow would come the holocaust, 
The dead desires, 

The silent sacramental. summit and 
The sudden spires. 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 




















TO THE YET UNSEEN 


If we should pass at night in some blind place 
Lidded with helpless clouds, no moon behind, 
I think I should descry your shrouded face 
And call the name I never heard to mind. 

If we should pass beneath the mothy lights 
Of some late street where festive hundreds go, 
I should discern you, dream of many nights! 
And stop you with my hand, and hold you so, 


Praising His mercy and the fortunate day 

When no man’s rage shall harry us apart 

Nor hail nor torrent hinder us, who lay 

Ineffably together in God’s heart, 

Sheltered from time: before the seas were seven 

Each other’s self, and past the fall of heaven. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 


COVENANT WITH GRIEF 


Against that dark inevitable day 

Whose sombre shadow haunts us even now 
When you and I must walk a separate way 
With what of grace our wisdom will allow, 
I build a secret place, a rendezvous 

Where I may keep my covenant with grief, 
Surrendering to it, unknown to you 

Who must not think me false to our belief. 


Yet I am steeled to meet that final hour 4 
Which moves upon us so implacably! 
When you have turned away, bereft of power F 


To mend this raveled thread of destiny, q 
I shall be strong for both of us. My hand 
Will slip from yours in casual farewell; 
Nor shall I try to make you understand 
What heaven was mine, and what I face of hell. 
SYLVIA GARDINER LUFBURROW. 
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FRINGE OF MEMORY 


All beauty stirs the fringe of memory, 

For loveliness, dissolving, reappears 

Reclothed in earth or air, in fire or sea; 

But ever trailing down the dusty years 

The whispering hem of immortality: 

Upon the moon’s long arm in masquerade, 

From shore to shore the lost Ophelia sighs; 

In tangled strands of fire the fagots braid 

Lost Helen’s flaming hair in bright disguise. 
IRENE WILDE. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Let the wind fall slack 
In the wheaten field 
With gaunt lack 

And drought revealed. 


Let the wan clover 

Be brought low, the flower 
Of pear shrink over 

Its ebbed hour. 


If the echoing sky 

Hold neither cloud nor wing 
Of brave bird, he will not cry: 
“Stay this thing!” 


If in fall the white dust 
Wave on wave obscure 

The dark root of his trust, 
The curved leaf that was sure 


He will stand by the tree 
Shorn and without bronze. 
He will kneel there to pray, 
He and his sons. 
RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 
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DARK APRIL 


Lonely and lost beneath the surge of spring, 

The facile flowering of field and tree, 

And out of tune with joyous burgeoning 

I sought the barren meadows of the sea. 

There where the salt tides lash the rocky ledges, 

) Where lies no shelter, and the wind is keen, 

The gaunt misshapen thorns, the bare brown sedges 
Showed to the world small hint of April green. 





These speak my language. These I understand. 

I, too, have faced the storm, the cold, the night; 

Have felt the deep root shudder in the sand 

While all the sap was straining toward the light 

In blind endeavor—and my heart is wrung 

For branches never yet with blossoms hung! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


THE BRIGHT BLUE MORNING 


Thanks be to God for the bright blue morning, the blue that fills the 
heart with music; 

Thanks for the heady wind, the swirl of the rain-washed air of the 
morning. 

Thanks for the rampant light, the dance and dazzle of gems on the 
sheer of the mountain. 


Here shall I challenge the vandals of time to stop their raid at the dial 
For the sky shall never be blue again, not blue as it is this morning. B 
Fog shall breed in the valley, and meadows shall mother the mist 

And the pewter shadow of clouds shall dull the sheen of the river. 


—* 


So, I cup my eyes to the heavens to drain the liquor of light, 
And reel for the distant horizon with nostrils broad to the breeze, 
With thanks to God for the bright blue morning, and the laughter 
that brews in my song. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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FOG CROSSING 


Through this filled universe at length we moved 

And did not move, the thick day bearing us; 

There came an island pushing out of whiteness— 

Blue, to look up and see it, and to leave it 

Was to watch darkness going out. And next— 

The fog backing the bridge, making it solid, 

With no back-spring of sky between the wires. 

Peter said “Fog is weather you can see”; 

And breaking off from fog like words from mind 

There were the sea birds bringing their bright beaks towards us. 
ROSALIE MOORE. 


FOR A GIRL IN LOVE 


Ruthlessly twixt palm and thumb 
Break the prickly 

Branches quickly 

Of the wild, the white starred plum. 


But be wary as you go; 
There are nettles thick below. 


How the plum blooms scent the air! 
Shake them lightly, 

Rich and whitely 

They will nestle in your hair. 

They will kiss your mouth and eyes 
Shyly, sweetly, 

Less completely 

Than your lover and more wise. 


Thick below the nettles spring— 
Now you know how nettles sting! 


Years from now almost any tree 
Wild and twisted, 

White star-misted, 

Will remind you poignantly 
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Of an hour in a wood 
Where white petals ‘ 
And gray nettles 
Kissed and stung you as you stood; 
Waspishly the nettles pressed . . . 
Can you bear them? 
Break them, wear them ‘ 
With the blossoms on your breast. 

FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


POET AND SCIENTIST 


Sunlit day and starlit night 
Men of science measure light. "1 


We, who walk and never care 

How long light takes from here to there, 
But linger on a treeless hill 

Where day flows like an April rill, 

Where light flows from the evening star 
Like water from a copper jar— 

We, whose sunlight gilds the grass 

Like wine from heaven’s down-turned glass 
In a meadow at high noon— 

Who hear it in the cricket’s croon, 

Who see besotted bumblebees 

Wading sunlight to their knees 

In a tiger lily’s throat, 

We make genuflection to 

The rainbow in a drop of dew 

Hoarding twilight, sunset, dawn 

And remembered moonlight on 

A lost and lovely woman’s face, 

Light no darkness can erase. 


We hold light to treasure it 
But never care to measure it. 
MARION DOYLE. 
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TRAIL IN STUBBLE 


A dozen wains brought in the sheaves 
In golden load on load; 

The wheel tracks in the stubble merged 
And formed a common road. 


That road served all the widespread field, 
It bore the bumper weight 

And wound among the knolls and swales 
Until it reached the gate; 


And it grew dun with kernels lost 
From all those lurching wains; 
And, later on, it sprouted green 
In quick response to rains. 


That green was virgin, uncropped, pure, 
Its texture finely spun— 
I saw that trail, then followed it 
Into the autumn sun. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


EDEN 


It was perhaps a miracle, indeed 

It must have been one; for quite unaware 

I followed where your hand might chance to lead 

And scarcely felt the strangeness of the air, 

The curious lightness and the pristine breath 

Which could have only come from things immune 

Forever to all cognizance with death; 

And that inscrutable and midnight moon 

Changed secretly to early morning sun 

On utter newness. Yes; and, too, I know 

Where our feet walked, and why the air ignored 

All good or ill; and know the place was one 

Most single gift: for now when I would go, 

There stands the angel with the flaming sword. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 














MASTER, STAND BY! 


Ah, do not leave us, Lord, 

The night comes on apace! 

The deepening waters cast their gloom afar! 

There is no light to steer. , 
Gone is the Evening Star, ‘ 
And we have but the radiance of your Face! 


Stay with us, Lord! 
The treacherous waves ride high; ; 
Our timid craft rocks helpless on the tide: D 
Even though You seem to sleep, 
Our souls in peace abide 
When You are in our bark. Master, stand by! 

SISTER MARY CANISIUS, S.C.N. 


REMNANTS OF HOPE 


The old aunts used to say 
In hushed tones that one felt 
It were heresy to question, 
Child, leave off looking at the moon that way, 
Lest your brains dissolve and your bones melt, ! 
And you float like a cloud to the rainbow’s end 
Where you will see strange things not meant for mortals. 
A boy never dared lift his head 
Above the Wedding Ring quilt if he wakened 
When silver floods of pale light poured into the room 
Weaving a richer coverlet for the bed. 
Now, having scant use for these wits 
Not caring much 
If the appellation of fool fits 
Like a gold crown in its place, 
Hopefully night after night 
From June to June, 
I turn this face 
To the moon. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 
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AGNUS DEl 


Not the terrible lion of Judah 
In his unsparing wrath, 
But the Lamb of tenderness 
Sits meekly in our path, 
Parce nobis, Domine! 


“The Lord hath sent unto His people 
Forgiveness of their sin.” 
Till those prophetic winds of Joel 
Be verified within, 
Parce nobis, Domine! 
RICHARD. X. EVANS. 


THE BIRCH IN THE FARMER’S FIELD 
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Laid open by the biting blade 
Three velvet acres ride; 

And in the midst a lolling birch 
Where never bird should bide. 


A sapling that an axe could drop; 
A horse could rip it clear. 

But something in the farmer’s will 
Had kept it standing here. 


A hunger more imperative 

Than that which bread allays 
Found in the birch the lift of life, 
And spared it rout or raze. 


There was a time he might have stopped 
To rend it from the root, 

Before the feel of God came down 

And touched the supple shoot: 


The push of grain was in his blood, 

The cry for bread and fare. 

How could he brook a switch whose roots 
Would throw the bounding share? 














But Beauty at a blow had stepped 
Between his need and him— 
The silver bubbling of a bird 
Fell from the topmost limb. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


SONG BEFORE PARTING 


There are ways of saying goodbye that are sadder than weeping, 
Gentler than loving; ways that are bound by a prayer, 
Wordless and still. Quietly now it trembles 
Along the widening corridors of air: 
Nothing shall change you, lovely one, lost forever. 
Your laughter shall not fade, nor your youth be shaken. 
Too soon, too soon, the breathing warmth of you hardens 
Into the granite dream that cannot be taken. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


BONDS 


As I loved you, I love all failing things. 
You call to me from bits of beauty broken: 
A rain-torn fern; the sparrow’s story spoken 
To winter, tonelessly. The fire that flings 
A shifting shadow down repeats your shade. 
By shrivelled wheat-fields, autumn-chastened skies, 
By every cord that glows and, glowing, dies, 
We two are bound, and by deep stars that fade. 


So have I turned toward morning mist and rain 
An eye that might have watched a gaudier day. 
Since your calm look was dedicate to pain, 
No heretic, I keep the painful way, 
Go smitten with all things unblest and wrong. 
Like you, these made me dull and tired and strong. 
MARIE A. MCAULIFF. 
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TO A POET OF THE LEFT WING 


Your harp is on the bough, 
Tuneless the lyre. 

Learn with the chisel how 
Dust smothers fire. 


Hew out the god that hides 
Deep in the stone. 

See, your cold skill divides 
Thoughts, one from one! 


Sweep out the fallen chips 
Of simple song; 

Only to mortal lips 
Does it belong. 


Emerging from the stone 
The bright god stands 
Disconsolate, alone, 
With empty hands. 
EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 


THE FIFTH WORD 


Not on a March day, deep in Passiontide 
Stung with wild winds and cruel steely sky 
But on a June day, lovely as a bride, 
I saw Thee (not with seeing of the eye) 
Hung on Thy Cross, and heard Thy dreadful cry. 


Out in a field all radiant with dew 

Where in a high tree piped the oriole 

Under a cloudless canopy of blue 

And a glad sun that warmed the very soul 
I saw Thine agony around Thee roll. 


JANET ROBSON. 














POETRY AND PLATITUDE 


By J. G. E. Horxis 


N MANY of mankind’s activities, criticism may be rationalized and 

ordered. In the field of the purely practical, faults are obvious and 
the character of the work accomplished is its own criticism. The engi- 
neer who plans a bridge and finds upon its completon that it buckles 
very prettily in the middle needs no involved process of thought to 
inform him of error. Likewise the cook who introduces garlic with too 
liberal a hand. In the criticism of prose, we are assisted by the yard- 
stick of sense. Prose must speak to us logically and clearly; it is in- 
hibited by the twin guardian angels of reason and clarity. When 
Gertrude Stein pens her fantasies, we are not left in doubt from a 
critical point of view. Whatever Miss Stein is trying to do, we say she 
is not attempting to write prose or at least she is not succeeding. Per- 
haps the imp of mischief that resides in each one of us takes perverse 
delight in the spasmodic productions of Miss Stein, but the rational 
man cries “‘avaunt.” This is so because prose is practical and everyday, 
like the bridge and the ragout aforementioned. In the criticism of 
poetry, all is changed. 

There are some hardy intellects which profess to measure poetry, 
assay it and weigh it out, by use of the data of modern psychology. 
They will rate you every poet from Homer to the genius whose book 
will appear next week by a strict, scientific method. Like so many 
Roman augurs, they will read many things into the viscera of dismem- 
bered odes, elegies and sonnets. It is all very interesting but the skeptic 
is still unsilenced, and the end not yet. 

What Bismarck in another connection called the “imponderables” 
counts for more in the criticism of poetry than anything else. Each 
one of us, readers and writers alike, goes about with a head stuffed full 
of memories, of experiences, exaltations and sorrows. These are not 
always with us in the mass; they linger in our subconscious mind, 
awaiting some trigger action that will bring them vividly back to con- 
sciousness. What this trigger action will consist of, may be some very 
trivial thing; a strange face seen in a crowded street, a voice, a word, a 
note in music. These keys to emotion are accidental. They are the 
“imponderables.” And yet, when we consider how important these 
unknown quantities are in both the writing and appreciation of poetry, 
it will become more and more obvious that poetic criticism is even 
more a matter of groping in the dark than has been previously allowed. 
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There is, of course, some rational approach to criticism of poetry. 
The ear of the critic detects dissonance, for instance, and his mind de- 
tects absurdity, plagiarism, pretentiousness, derivation. But in assess- 
ing the value of poetic inspiration, the nature of the “daemon,” mind 
and ear are virtually useless. It all comes down to the old, old ques- 
tion, “What is Poetry?” A piece of verse that is the veriest trash to 
Jones and Smith, platitudinous and trite in idea, awkward and limping 
in execution, may supply the trigger action to Robinson, set up a 
chain of associations in him, and, for Robinson at least, be brilliant 
and a thing to cherish. 

The best that the present writer can offer in an attempt to assist 
the poet to assay his own primary idea, a term which I prefer to “in- 
spiration,” is this: Consider well whether or not your primary idea 
has universal application, or whether it is merely unique in you and 
tricked out in your mind with all the majesty of the “imponderables” 
until it seems to possess value and point. Furthermore, consider 
whether it is an idea validly poetic in conception; if it is an assertion 
of a truth that could be equally well expressed in prose, do not labor 
it with gingerbread decoration and distort it into rhythm or rhyme 
merely for the sake of doing a metrical exercise. Or at least, if you 
do so, do not urge it as poetry. If your primary idea forms itself in 
your mind as a poem, then express it as one by all means with every 
resource of technique that you have at your command, but remember 
that it must be all-comprehending and general in its appeal. An excel- 
lent example of what we are discussing is that group of poems by W. B. 
Yeats, written by him under the influence of his theosophical maunder- 
ings; from a technical point of view, these are admirable, but their 
primary ideas are predicated on a state of mind and an association of 
ideas that are perversely personal and singular to Mr. Yeats. There 
is none of the bardic grandeur in these, there is merely the expression 
of a recondite phase of the poet’s ego. Likewise, and at the other 
poetic extreme from Mr. Yeats, is the versifier who “sits down” to 
write a poem, plucks you forth a waterfall or an old woman or a sum- 
mer evening from his notebook and pounds out a metrical description 
of it or her. There is no primary idea in these beyond a desire to 
write in rhyme and rhythm. The true primary idea in poetry is an im- 
ponderable. 

I have not forgotten in this discussion, the poetry of ideas as 
opposed to the romantic conception of “inspiration.” I believe this 
type of poetry may be squared very neatly with the attempt at 2" 
explanation that has gone before. In the poetry of ideas, metaphysical 
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poetry, Dryden’s poetry and Donne’s and Pope’s as well, the primary 
idea is not an imponderable emotion of universal application, but rather 
a universal application of a chain of thought. In this type of poetry, 
the primary idea is intellectual; it develops in the poet’s mind as a 
thought and not as a gust of emotion or feeling and assumes poetic 
stature by reason of a perfect fusion of idea and expression. The 
decoration in this type of poetry is not laid on from outside, it buds 
out from the poet’s contemplation of his concept and is a part of it. 
Herein is the difference between one of Dryden’s majestic character 
delineations and a versified description of an old woman selling apples 
on a street corner. Unless that old woman is regarded as something 
other than a piece of picturesque description, she is not material for a 
poem. If you can arouse in your reader validly the sense of desolate 
and unregarded old age and the pity of it as exemplified in your old 
woman, then it is quite another matter. 

The main source of platitude in poetry is this failure to examine 
the primary idea, to assay it and be honest about it. Anyone who has 
written poetry knows the vanity of the artist or the worse vanity of 
the quasi-artist, to whom all geese are swans. If your primary idea 
is goose-like, abandon it. No amount of technique or skill in expres- 
sion will avail it. I admit, of course, that a clever technician may 
turn out a very close approximation of a swan, but if he is a con- 
scientious artist, he will not be satisfied, even though he has succeeded 
in deceiving his readers. Better for him to wait for a grander oppor- 
tunity and a more real success. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems, by Eileen Duggan. London: George Allen and Unwin. 5 s. 
In the presence of a talent as startlingly original and fresh as that 
of Eileen Duggan’s one is less likely to overlook the excellences of her 
poetry than he is to exaggerate and thus detract from their merit. 
For Miss Duggan is a lyricist who unfailingly strikes universal over- 
tones, a lover of nature who is never tempted to dwell upon its super- 
ficial characteristics, a religious poet whose contact with spiritual reali- 
ties is expressed by action rather than by assertion and a realist who 
cannily refuses to be trapped into rendering verse catalogues. There 
is a tendency therefore to cheer exultantly at this appearance of a 
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champion of life and an enemy of negations, a tendency which may 
give the wrong impression of a craftsman who is above all a subtle 
harmonist deriving her effects from proper alternations of silence and 
sound rather than from floods of music. 

It is more appropriate to nudge one’s neighbor quietly than to 
pound him on the shoulders when the music is as soft as that of “In- 
terlude”: 


It was the wildest vanity 
I thought that bird began for me... 


For he broke off, forgetting all, 
And sang four pure, plain notes, a call 


That startles him as well as me. 
It was such aimless ecstasy, 


Unwary even in a bird, 
A joy too naked to be heard! 


Similarly, boisterous approbation would ruin a poem like “Pilgrimage”: 


The bells of Ireland, jesting all the way, 

The English bells, slowbosomed as a swan, 

The queenly, weary din of Notre Dame, 

And the Low Countries ringing back the sea. 

Then Spain, the Moor still moaning back the saint . . . 


Although Miss Duggan’s talent is a delicate one, it is neither 
fragile nor precious. At times her rhythms require extraordinary 
attention, just as her thought demands careful pondering, but the bet- 
ter part of her book is as vigorous and as simple as “The Tides Run Up 
the Wairu” where she writes: 


For though I cannot love you, 
Yet, heavy, deep, and far, 

Your tide of love comes swinging, 
Too swift for me to bar. 


Some thought of you must linger, 
A salt of pain in me, 

For oh what running river 

Can stand against the sea? 


It is impossible to resist such penetrating simplicity.—F. X. C. 
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Within the Crucible, by Sophie Himmell. New York: The Wings 
Press. $1.50. 

The reader is here cautioned to proceed thoughtfully in taking 
stock of this first-book offering by one of SPIRIT’S occasional con- 
tributors. No casual skimming will do justice to either the book or its 
author. Sophie Himmell’s shyness is misleading. Often she seems to 
remain at the rim of emotional excitement rather than at its center. 
But a reflective reading discloses deeper penetrations than are at first 
apparent. Her restrained feeling, like a tensed energy, not infrequently 
brings the missile to its mark more startlingly and with greater recoil 
than would be the case if the release had been more brusque and more 
impetuous. 

Only in her passion for poetry and her hunger for appreciation is 
she more outspoken. In the one case she exposes herself to pitfalls; in 
the other she elicits the admiration which is due to honesty. The vestal- 
like singleness of heart with which she has dedicated herself to verse- 
making has the effect at times of imparting to some of her lines the cast 
of a too-purposeful craft-exercise. The peril here is that the reader is 
compelled to keep the poet and her artifice in mind rather than what she 
has to say. Another effect is the intrusion of images which, though 
in themselves legitimate poetic material, tend often to break from pre- 
cision in relation to the rest of the metaphoric framework in a given 
passage. An examination of the terms “staining with scarlet,” “hawks 
of doubt asleep” and “cataclysm of discontent,” in the very opening 
poem, illustrate this danger of deviation from that uncompromising 
centrality of idea and unity of imaginative expression which distinguish 
high poetry. Again, in the title poem, she speaks of the “crucible of 
the brain” as “that molten basin,” whereas surely the crucible is a 
crucible precisely because it does not melt. 

Against such flaws, however, stand the redeeming simplicity and 
beauty of lines such as: 


Be happy, child, that you have known 
. . » Bite of bramble on your feet. 


and the effectiveness of other lines the heart can lay hold of, such as: 
“Impatience rides my wretched reason.” Mrs. Himmell’s particular 
gifts include a piercing sympathy for the aged and lonely, a profound 
if not mystical understanding of pain, and a hunger toward the beauty 
of holiness. There is deeply-imbedded spiritual strength in some of her 
longer poems, such as “Does the Earth Quite Forget?,” “Interlude in a 
Hospital” and “Aged Mother’s Birthday.” 
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It is only just, therefore, to accord her the appreciation she frankly 
craves, for, as she archly argues in a fetching little apologia, “even God, 
after five days, created man to get some praise.” And, finally, one 
hopes it may be as she wishes in another mood: 


Life, when Death comes in search of me, 
Say that I am not quite free, 
Say that I am not at home— 
Say that I have gone to Rome. 
cj 3 i 


The Bird below the Waves, by Benjamin Francis Musser. Manchester, 
N. H.: The Magnificat Press. $2.00. 

To quote: “This is the final volume of verse by Benjamin Musser, 
his definitive work in poetry.” The present volume would be a bar- 
gain at double the price, considering the fact that it “contains close to 
six hundred poems,” and the added fact that from it can be given 
a more complete criticism of the work of one who is very widely known 
in the American poetic field. However, it must be immediately stated 
that, whereas the criticism may have the proper basis in extent of range, 
the artistic stature of the poet must suffer. For it needs little percep- 
tion to determine that considering the later, a selected rather than a 
“definitive” collection is needed. There are entirely too many instances 
where poetry is really supplanted by exercise in meters and rhymes; 
where the very mechanics of arriving at a poetic concept is obvious; 
and where the assigned task was pursued not as an artist but solely as 
a craftsman. 

There are nevertheless many excellent, many exquisite and many 
poignant poems in the collection for those who will delve them out. 
This must almost necessarily be true. For these poems are bathed in 
the religious devotion of a man who might almost be said to be medieval 
in his thought and inspiration, and such devotion must inevitably pro- 
duce fine work with the natural talents which Mr. Musser possesses so 
abundantly. That the result is not more largely successful is very 
possibly due to the fact that he has missed one of the necessary ingre- 
dients of the artist—discipline. At the same time, there is, paradoxical 
as it may seem, a certain fitness in this. For Mr. Musser is also a de- 
votee of St. Francis, he who loved the birds and the little things in 
life. One may transcend the proper bounds of criticism and hazard the 
guess that Mr. Musser is as truly fond of his imperfect as he is of his 
perfect poems. Certainly the joy he has taken in his songs, in express- 
ing what Katherine Brégy terms “three personalities—Pierrot, Peter 
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Pan and St. Francis of Assisi,” is evident in every page even if certain 
lines thereon may display carelessness. 

If this is to be “the final volume” of Benjamin Musser’s poems and 
beyond that declaration we can read a determination never again to 
write poetry, the fact is to be regretted. It is to be hoped that the 
assumption is not true. This is not necessarily an advocacy of further 
immediate publication but an advocacy that the full range of his talents, 
constricted by discipline and selectivity at its source, should not be 
allowed to remain untapped.—J. G. B. 


England’s Musical Poet: Thomas Campion, by Miles Merion Kasten- 
dick. New York: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

It is Mr. Kastendick’s thesis that Thomas Campion was one of the 
foremost, if not the foremost, exponent of what he calls a “musical poet.” 
By this term he means one whose artistry lies in the perfect matching 
of poetry and music, each complimentary to the other and together 
forming an artistic entity. Thus the music, played without song, 
would lose much of its significance; and the words of the song—the 
poem—would similarly suffer. In this sense, poetry and music today 
are almost completely divorced. Mr. Kastendick does not explicitly 
argue for their rewedding yet it is obvious that he is suffused with nos- 
talgia for the Elizabethan age when “music was predominantly vocal” 
and “music was a passion.” He admits the divorce which came shortly 
after the peak of achievement reached by Campion and hence his dis- 
cussion really is also divorced from any current problems of the poet 
writing today. 

Whereas it is doubtful that we will see any widespread movement 
along Campion lines, there are certain lessons to be learned from Mr. 
Kastendick’s exposition, if the poet is writing song-words. There may 
possibly be a handful who are gifted enough to write both such words 
and their musical compliments and to these the book will be very much 
more valuable. Indeed a musician’s knowledge is required of the reader 
to comprehend truly all that it contains. 

There are a number of advocates of the “bardic idea” today— 
poetry written to be recited as importantly as that written solely for 
silent reading. The Campion idea carries further and even more im- 
propably were it attempted today on any but a small scale. Poetry 
and music have developed separate ways and whereas they may be 
merged into exquisite union, whereas they, being both fine arts, have 
much in common and numerous resemblances, each does remain dis- 
tinct and self-sufficient. A too close identification of the two can also 
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result in sad sacrifices, particularly on the part of poetry. Mr. Kasten- 
dick protests against an appraisal of Campion solely from the stand- 
point of literary norms. This position is just, yet to assume any other is 
tenable only for the very few. At the same time there does arise the 
interesting conjecture of how high Campion might have risen in purely 
poetic achievement if his efforts had been separated from those of the 
musician.—J. S. 


Rowen, by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 

There are passages in “Elegy for a House” which rise to such 
heights of pure poetry that if they were sustained throughout, this 
sonnet sequence would not be outranked by any other written in this 
century. For instance: 


My eyes have seen the writing on the wall, 

My heart has known the grief of broken spears, 

All of the ache that comes from destined death, 
All of the hope that hallows each new birth, 

All of the joy of lovers breath to breath— 

They have been mine beside this blackened earth. 
They have been mine, but they are more than mine, 
They are the heritage the human race 

Shares with creation, sacramental wine 

Lifted through time on life’s high altar-place. 


However, although Mr. Pulsifer’s sincerity is intense throughout all 
these poems—both the sequence and the collection of shorter poems 
that form the second section—poetic inspiration does not always keep 
pace. There is a tendency—perhaps he strives too hard to write what 
the jacket blurb calls “quietly effective verse’”—to dissipate the force 
of his concepts, to bring his poem up to the final hurdle and then balk 
it. Thus in “Birth,” a sonnet, the concluding line “He was a boy and 
now he was a man” comes with a decided let-down. Again in “Anni- 
versary” the device is solely that of stringing together a series of con- 
jectural questions which can offer the reader little more than the idle 
speculations of the poet. 

Mr. Pulsifer’s sincerity has been already mentioned. Probably 
more notable is the spirit of his work. His concern is happily with the 
quieter, the nobler things of life and as a result his work is infused 
with a personality which endears him to his readers. One may not find 
as much fire in these lines as in other poets but at the same time there 
are few which will not present their meed of quiet charm.—J. S. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor.—In the editorial in your last issue, “For Publishers: 
a New Policy,” it seemed to me that there was one point in the picture 
which was not included even by inference. Yet I feel rather convinced 
that you are not ignorant of its existence. This point deals with private 
publication. As it happens I have a number of friends who have 
“published” books of verse (I use the latter term deliberately) and on 
the whole these are creditable printing jobs and certainly tangible evi- 
dence, if tangibility only is needed, that my friends are “authors of” 
books. Of course I know they paid printers sizable sums, secured 
therefor several hundred copies each, and gave them to friends and 
acquaintances. 

But in my case, these authors’ gifts proved quite embarrassing, 
particularly when they were personally presented and, poems being 
short, some immediate reading and commenting on them, inescapable. 
Well, I dislike even the untruths of obvious flattery and all the mild, if 
evasive, adjectives I could muster proved disappointing to both of us 
—“nice” was a concession on my part and decidedly a step-down from 
the expected “inspired” or “brilliant.” And in those cases where 
thanks had to be sent by mail, the problem was equally knotty. 

Meanwhile my deep-seated conviction is that the flood of such 
books, largely consigned to quick forgetfulness, is an attempted solu- 
tion of the publishers’ situation you mentioned, yet a most unsatisfac- 
tory one. The financial expenditure in the aggregate is both large 
and wasteful with actually few of the desired ends accomplished. 
Were the moneys involved directed to other sounder purposes—to the 
promotion of poetry as a fine art, for instance, rather than for the pur- 
pose of promoting an individual poet, bound up in mediocrity and 
vanity—who can tell what benefits might result? Doubtless this is 
idealistic, possibly it will never be tried but it does deserve attention.— 
John A. Williams. 

Evanston, Il. 
To the Editor—To anyone familiar with the poetry which appears 
both in the specialized poetry journals and in the general magazines, it 
must be apparent that SPIRIT maintains a uniform excellence in the 
quality both of its poetry and its reviews, in the face of extraordinary 
difficulties inherent in the character of its organization and the un- 
usually diverse nature of its reading public. 

SPIRIT is a power for goodness in America’s spiritual life, and I 
wish that it may have the future it deserves.—John Dillon Husband. 
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